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THE SOUL OF THE SLAV. 

MOMCILO T. SELESCOVlO. 

WHAT is it that distinguishes man from man? Every- 
thing; for no two things in the world are alike. 
That is the basis of the historical understanding. And yet 
nothing; for all men obey the same laws, mechanical, 
physiological, mental. That is the basis of the scientific 
understanding. 

Between these answers the conception of nationality 
becomes obscure. The question opens out before us: 
What are the causes that determine a certain group of 
people to unite together, and fix a gulf between them and 
other men? What, in short, is the ultimate principle of 
the process, seeing that nature appears to us in the guise 
either of infinite irregularity or of sameness? The princi- 
ple is the law of the human reason; to apprehend is to dis- 
pose in order, and divide into parts. That is the basis of 
the philosophical understanding. 

The peculiarity of the Slavs lies in their relation to world- 
history — the history, that is, of the universal values which 
we call "culture," not the record of passing occurrences. 
The Westerner is the bearer of world-history and its latest 
expression; it is only in our own day that the Slavs are 
gradually entering within its sphere. And this fact neces- 
sarily leads them to conceive of world-history in a special 
way. 

The position may be thus defined: World-history means 
for the Westerner his own history, for his own history is 
nothing else but the latest bloom or fruit of world-history. 

World-history means for the Slav a foreign property 
which he has to make his own; The characteristic of the 
Slav in contrast to the Westerner is that the history of the 
Slav is only an affair of the past, only a preparatory history, 
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only a series of self-preservative acts; — if you like, not a 
history at all in respect of human progress or culture. 

The history of a Western people, however, has value; it 
has grown organically out of world-history and involves 
it in itself. Like every organism it is the continuation of a 
previous development, and therefore the clue to the culture 
of the Westerner, the root of that culture, is to be found in 
his national life. Outside his own history there are no 
values, that is to say, no culture. 

It is otherwise with the Slav. The consciousness of 
himself, of his distinctive character, of his membership in 
a nation or a race he can acquire only by culture; other- 
wise he would remain unreflecting, or in other words insig- 
nificant for history. If he were to commit the impossible, 
and surround himself with a Chinese wall, all that he could 
do would be to gather or create afresh the experience or the 
values that he has already at hand in the achievements of 
other peoples. His distinction would consist in having 
none at all, and his r61e would be that of repeating stale 
truths. In order, therefore, to get a self of his own, he 
must traverse the path already made by others. Culture, 
that is to say, comes first, and national character derives 
from it; or in other words, culture is experienced as pure 
culture, and not as a national trait; and the order of devel- 
opment, as we find it in the West, is revived. 

It is only by keeping this fact before our eyes that we 
shall be able, to understand the meaning of the word 
"Slav" and the new value that the Slav brings with him. 

For what is meant when the Slav professes: I am a Slav? 

He is assuredly honest in his profession, and speaks from 
genuine conviction: but be it remembered that there are 
two kinds of honesty, two kinds of conviction — the spon- 
taneous and the reflective, faith and the deliberate judge- 
ment. Must they always coincide? 

He is honest in calling himself a Slav because his father 
did the same, and he proves his honesty by staking his life 
Vol. XXVIII.— No. 3. 5 
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for the name's sake, and killing for the name's sake, or 
being killed by, the man who does not own to it. 

But he is also honest, when he asks himself by what 
right he calls himself a Slav because his father also did. Is 
it because he was born in a Slavic country? because his 
mother tongue was Slavic? But in that case what is 
"Slavic" but a mere word? For that he had left behind 
him the state of the natural man, and become conscious 
of himself, and been able to reflect on the meaning of the 
name "Slav," he owes to civilisation, or, as we have called 
it, "culture," the product of foreign peoples. Its results 
were perhaps set before him in the schools of his own coun- 
try; of their existence and their acquisition he learned, 
perhaps, in his own language, but those who acquired them 
were not of his own people. 

Thus the deliberate judgement is, as it were, a light that 
brings into perfect clearness the faith that underlies it: it 
shows that the word "Slav," if referred to the past, is an 
empty sound, or, in other words, that the value that the 
Slav brings with him in contrast to the Westerner, is not 
historical and must not be looked for in the past. 

And this is the characteristic of the Slavs as against the 
peoples which are also in the preliminary stage of history,^- 
that they are conscious that theirs is only a preliminary 
history. 

It is through the necessity of following up the course of 
the world's culture in order to arrive at self-consciousness 
and national consciousness (if his faith is not to remain 
merely a blind inkling), that the Slav comes to recognise 
that culture is the content and essence of nationhood, and 
that, vice versa, nationhood is nothing but a form of culture. 

This is the great experience, the foundational value that 
the Slav brings with him. This is his release from the oppo- 
sition between humanity and nationhood — a release for 
which the Westerner struggled in vain. For the cosmo- 
politanism of the Italian Renaissance, the French Revolu- 
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tion, and German Classicism, was morbid; it was theoretic 
and not related to the given circumstances in their mould 
of time and space; it set itself above these circumstances 
and remained always in the clouds, until the international 
romanticism all but killed it outright by glorifying the 
opposite extreme — nationalism. 

For the Westerner culture and nationhood are originally 
one and the same, and on that account he always sees the 
character of a foreign nation as a contrast to himself. 

But the Slav is enabled by his experience to transcend 
the opposition of culture and nationhood, of man and na- 
tion; he recognises that the relation between them is the 
relation of the content to the form. 

And this determines the Slavic conception of national 
character, not as the element which separates peoples, but 
as the basis on which alone their intercommunion is pos- 
sible. The peculiarity of the conception consists, there- 
fore, in the idea that national characteristics are not con- 
trasts between peoples, but conditions of internationalism. 

In the West, that is to say, internationalism means the 
very opposite to nationalism. It appears either as a matter 
of the individual consciousness or as a social ideal. In the 
former case it takes the form of eclecticism, dilettantism, 
sestheticism, by which I mean that sort of moral impotence 
which is implied in a lack of any specific quality — in short, 
anti-individualism; in the latter case its shape is a vision of 
a future society, a social purpose, taste, or programme, — in 
other words a theory. In either case it is abstractive, only 
it moves in two opposite directions: either the individual 
takes up into himself the character of other people than 
himself, which means, if I may use the expression, the in- 
carnation of an abstraction; or the theory is projected out- 
ward as a form of society. In the one case the interna- 
tionlist will have nothing that is his own; in the other, 
nothing that is foreign to his own. 

The historical r61e of the Slavs consists in this: — that 
they do not advance to manhood, in the full sense of the 
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word, over the ruins of individuality, but on the contrary 
through its development. Nationalism and internation- 
alism cease to be opposites. 

For the national character in this case does not derive 
from a history — there is none at hand — but merely and 
only from the relation of individuals to each other. It is 
not identical, therefore, with what is common to these 
individuals; on the contrary, it arises from their differences. 
It is only through the recognition of foreign characteristics 
that the Slav arrives at a recognition of his own, and only 
the self-consciousness of each of its members is the cause 
and the condition of the harmony of the whole society. 
Not in spite of the fact, but thanks to the fact that Slavic 
nationalism does not imply a tradition, but is rooted in the 
independence of the individual, does it lead to the social 
organisation, the motive of that organization being the 
natural need of each individual to co-operate with others; 
for through the very fact of being an individual, that is, a 
part, each has need of other parts to form a whole. 

That is the character of the Slav in one aspect. Nega- 
tively, both his individualism and his morality are distinct 
from those of the West, in that he makes a synthesis of 
both. For in the West individualism and morality are 
opposites; the individualist being either the superman or 
the man with no moral principle at all. 

The positive characteristic of the Slav consists in this: 
that on the one hand, in contrast to Western individualism, 
he conceives the individual not as a self-contained unity 
which is its own end (in which case it would deserve rather 
to be called universal) but as a means to society. On the 
other hand, however, in contrast to Western morality, he 
conceives society not as legalised individualism (in the legal 
abstract of individualism, as we should then have to call 
it), but as a consequence of individuality, as a mutual 
supplementation of each by each. 

National character, then, is in this case not identical 
with any historical product. The mission, the meaning, 
and the nature of Slavic nationhood is to be a mediator. 
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To point out how this peculiarity of the Slavic mind is 
manifested in practise and theory, in the state, in art, and 
in philosophy is a task which may be reserved for another 
paper. I shall speak here of how that mind has been crys- 
tallised, and not of the manner of its operation. 

The Slavic character has often been conceived by the 
Slavs themselves as an historical result, and attempts have 
been made to discover it from the past. On the analogy of 
Western examples the roots of Slavic national character 
were sought not in the mediating synthesis, but in opposi- 
tion to other nationalities. Such a procedure is, of course, 
uninformed and merely literary; it lacks any sort of foun- 
dation, for it contradicts the facts. The whole method con- 
sists in arbitrarily transferring the principles and standards 
of the West to the Slavic world. The natural consequence 
is not only that the Slavic character is not recognized, but 
that it is positively effaced. By applying the same stand- 
ards to both the Slavic and the Western world, you identify 
them, you eliminate the whole difference between them, 
which consists in their different relations to world-history. 
In this way the main fact, the postulate, the necessary 
starting-point is left out of mind, and the results can only 
be forced and arbitrary constructions. 

But these constructions usually end in confusing the 
conception "national" with "popular," in substituting for 
the ideal and universal value which a people represents 
concrete and ephemeral phenomena from its history, in 
speaking of a "people" in the small and narrow sense of the 
contrary of the conscious individual, in understanding the 
people as the more or less unconsciously vegetating mass 
and bringing it under the category of quantity and not of 
quality. 

That is the inevitable consequence, if you look for the 
character of the Slav in his past. The only characteristics 
you may infer from it are popular — the characteristics of the 
mass: popular costumes, dances, customs, sagas, and so on. 
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Thereby, however, you arrive at exactly the opposite of 
the goal you proposed: instead of some achievement of 
human culture, you have a raw material that is only of 
importance in so far as it is, or might be, stuff to work upon; 
for it is only in working upon it that the national element, 
the universal value of the nation, is reflected; and herein 
lies the significance of the form it is given. The raw 
material is known to no one but the native : for the stranger 
it has only the values and charm of its strangeness: that 
is to say, it represents no universal value and is in so far 
the very opposite of national. To these half-way phenom- 
ena I apply the term "popular." 

In fact, nationhood does not express with the Slavs a 
contrast to other people. So far as the word Slav, that is 
to say, denotes a contrast to other peoples, it is a mislead- 
ing word, a title without a meaning, for the name covers 
an element of quite a different nature; it means, not the 
conscious characteristics of the people in question, not its 
national traits, but its faith. 

We can now understand why it is among the Slavs that 
nationalism assumes so passionate a role: it is because it is 
not nationalism. I mean: we understand that the con- 
trast between the Slavs and other peoples, though it goes 
under the name of nationalism, is not, and cannot be, 
rooted in it; that the reverse is rather the case — this so- 
called nationalism grows out of the opposition in which 
other peoples put themselves to the Slavs, out of the op- 
pression in which the Slavs found themselves for many 
centuries, and in fact find themselves still. We under- 
stand, therefore, that this nationalism has its roots not in 
the conscious judgement, but is simply that which enables 
a down-trodden people to preserve itself — faith. 

Its character is conditioned by its origin. The Slav had 
no leisure to think about life in general, he had to defend 
his own. His faith, therefore, is not a theory of existence, 
but a means to its realisation. And that makes him pic- 
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ture the world in quite different forms and colours than the 
Westerner. 

The Westerner sought not only the key to the solution 
of the cosmic riddle, but the solution itself in reason. Is it 
a wonder that, thus mistaking reason, he was obliged either 
to find the world unreasonable, or to find reason not a 
means, but only a hindrance to the solution? Whether he 
denied this world for the sake of the world beyond, or 
affirmed the present for the sake of the future, he has always 
been in a mediate relation to the world; a dream it is for 
him, and nothing but a dream, be it fair, or be it distressing. 

The faith of the Slav is an immediate apprehension of 
existence. It is not a theoretical explanation of the uni- 
verse, for only one explanation is possible for him, the reali- 
sation of the life-impulse. In that realisation the world 
here and now ceases to be a means and a preliminary, and 
becomes an end. The world is not denied for the sake of 
eternity, but affirmed. For eternity in this case is not the 
opposite of the present, but identical with it; it is only the 
present that is; the future has to be, and the past has been 
already. 

The Westerner conceives of the present as a timeless 
point at which the future passes into the past. To be, on 
this view, is merely to seem. Reality can only be outside; 
that is God as the Western mind conceives Him. And the 
faith of the Westerner is that the world would be mean- 
ingless without that supplement. 

For the Slav the world becomes meaningless as soon as 
he asks himself whether it has a meaning or not. For him 
its nature is nothing if not holy: it is the manifestation of 
God in time and space. That is his faith. And what is 
God? As God He is nowhere manifested. We only infer 
Him from the world: infer Him, that is, as a something 
that transcends our apprehension and may, therefore, just 
as well be called a nothing. It is only the self-contradic- 
tion of our intelligence when we ascribe a quality to this 
unknown, whether as explicable or inexplicable. Some- 
thing and nothing in this case are only empty words, which 
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describe nothing but the impotence of our understanding. 
The word God designates either the insufficiency of man's 
understanding, or (which is the same thing) an object that 
surpasses his understanding, and of which, therefore, noth- 
ing more can be said than that it is holy, which means 
simply that it passes the intelligence of man. 

Faith, to the Westerner, is turning from the world, deny- 
ing the world he has experienced for the sake of that whose 
existence he has argued. And so it is either speculation, — 
a conceiving, not of God, but of the thinker's own self, for 
God is in this case nothing but a projection of his own per- 
son in eternity and infinity; or it is not a faith at all, but 
atheism, the most artificial, the most contradictory, the 
shallowest of all philosophies, believing itself to be a phi- 
losophy, but being really the lack of one, solving the 
eternal questions by not solving, by simply eliminating 
them. 

The faith of the Slav does not remove the world to a 
pale distance, but on the contrary bestows on it colour and 
intensity. It is a mysticism that necessarily manifests itself 
— to use a word than which I can find no better — as a 
realism. Faith means in his case faith in himself and God, 
faith in mankind. 

He is thus in opposition not only to speculation but to 
atheism. For at bottom atheism is nothing else but specu- 
lation, only in reverse; it is not thinking, but the absence 
of thinking; not the content of the ego, but its very void is 
projected in eternity and infinity. Speculation defines 
God in positive terms, atheism in negative. The faith of 
the Slav does not define Him at all. Therein consists what 
is called his mysticism, and what, if we have regard not to 
its inner nature but to its outward expression, we must call 
his realism. For the Slav does not deny God by not defin- 
ing Him; he recognises Him only, as unintelligible, undefin- 
able. To explain the world, therefore, he does not set up a 
spiritual principle instead of a mechanical; he does not see 
the world through principles at all, but through the phases 
of his own personality. What is called his mysticism, 
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therefore, is simply the root of his realism; it is the very 
opposite of abstraction. 

This is the whole secret of the soul of the Slav — that it 
does not go beyond itself. Within itself it seeks for an 
explanation of itself; not outside itself. 

It is backwards that the eyes of the Westerner are turned; 
he seeks the significance of his being in its cause. He is 
not his own answer, and this is for him the fundamental 
idea of his personality. He is not a unitary being, but 
divided in two, a double or a half. The mood to which he 
is set is discord and a longing for peace. It is from out- 
ward and not from inward opposition that the faith of the 
Slav is born. The world and I are conditions of one an- 
other; but the measure of man comes from man; this is 
the great experience that the Slav has made at his own 
expense. His faith, therefore, aims not at explaining the 
world; this problem is for him identical with that of ex- 
plaining his own life. And so it is that he asks not after 
the cause of life, but after its end. He does not sail under 
the banner of metaphysic. Where metaphysic is found 
among the Slavs it is only childish and child-like phantasy, 
or else a ruthlessly logical development of western meta- 
physic, lifeless verbalism. The faith of the Slav issues 
entirely in ethics, for that only can give him an answer to 
the question of the end of his existence. His life is a restless 
dissolving of himself in the relations of man to man, and 
there-with the conception of the transcendental becomes 
converted in his mind into that of the necessary, or what is 
simply given. In face of this necessity his only attitude 
is passive and contemplative. Thus the faith of the Slav 
is devotion, not enquiry into ultimate things, and least of 
all garrulous demonstration. 

The mood, therefore, to which his being is set is inward 
quiet, peace of mind, the deep silence of the heart; where 
God is there is God only, and to ask why is to utter a con- 
tradiction. The Westerner draws his conclusions the 
other way: he argues from the conception of the trans- 
cendental to his behaviour in this present life. The trans- 
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cendental becomes the active regulator of here and now: 
the only question is whether the transcendental be con- 
ceived as a reality outside the man, or as a fiction of the man's 
mind. In the one case the Westerner's motive in living is 
the immortality of his soul; in the other the immortality 
of his name. Faith, in this case, is simply a man's battle 
with himself, and morality is simply the opposite of egoism. 
For the deepest wisdom is here contradictory: the over- 
coming of self for the self's sake. 

The faith of the Slav is not an anticipating of the trans- 
cendental, but the reaffirmation of the given reality. His 
actions are not determined by the consciousness of being 
in possession of eternal truth, but by the humility which 
we feel towards that which we regard as inevitable, that is 
to say, by furious revolt against that which we regard as 
arbitrary. This attitude, so contrary to the attitude of 
the West, includes a contrary conception of the personality. 
Personality is conceived as a means, not as an end. The 
importance of the ego lies not in its immortality, in its 
preservation, in its eternity, but, on the contrary, in its 
mortality, in its development, in its manifestation: to five 
and to die are only two words for one and the same thing, 
namely, for the restless dissolution of the self in its fruits. 
This view of death cancels all the import of a future life. 
Life and death cease to be opposites. 

In short, we may put it thus: the faith of the Westerner 
manifests itself either as pessimism or as optimism, accord- 
ing as we regard its source or its tendency; it is either a 
contempt of earthly life or a hope of the life beyond. The 
faith of the Slav is something different in principle: not 
the valuation but the fulfilment of life. Activity is not 
only its expression, but also the complete gift of itself, and 
its ultimate import. 

This puts him in opposition, firstly, to Mohammedan 
fatalism and Buddhist scepticism, which like two polar 
extremes lead to the same thing, to passivity. Secondly, 
it puts him in opposition to the activity of the Westerner: 
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for the activity of the Slav is rooted not in abstract theory, 
but in the concrete; it is not metaphysical or anti-meta- 
physical, like that of the Anglo-Saxons, but ethical; it is 
not an aggressive affirmation of certain values, but a judi- 
cial recognition of the given truth and critical towards 
itself. 

All this is given, of course, in rough outlines. And since 
both Westerners and Slavs — at least the overwhelming 
majority — have the same Christian religion, they use the 
same words: God, Immortality of the Soul, the Beyond. 
But whoever can look behind the words will see that the 
same sound covers different meanings: the names are the 
same, but the foundations of the structure are different. 
This is clearly shown in the position and significance which 
the church has in the West and among the Slavs. 

If you look at the church of the Slavs with western eyes, 
you see only that it did not grow from the home soil, but 
was brought over ready grown from strangers. That is 
true not only of the Orthodox Church but of the Catholic 
too, though perhaps it is more conspicuously the case with 
the Orthodox. It is a borrowing from Rome or from 
Byzantium. Not being adjusted to the new circumstances 
the church ceased to be a living organism, degenerated into 
stark and lifeless selfishness, characterlessness, empty form- 
alism, and became a mannerism without a manner. The 
very opposite, that is to say, to the church of the West. 

For the church of the West grew organically out of the 
circumstances, and is, in fact, nothing other than the neces- 
sary counterpart or counterpoise to nationality. History, 
culture, as we saw, are conceived by the Westerner as his 
national heritage. Being national, they failed to satisfy 
what was universal and purely human in him. This gap 
is filled by the church; that is her position in the West. 
In fact she represents the non-national, international, not 
to say the anti-national element. Church and nationality, 
therefore, according to their fundamental ideas, are, in the 
West, opposites. 
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The very reverse is the case with the Slav. His church 
is not a church in the Western sense. She stands not for 
the universally human element, not as a counterpoise to 
nationalism, but, on the contrary, for the affirmation of 
personality in face of the oppressor, for reaction and oppo- 
sition to the foreign foe. (The original Christian church 
stood for both at once.) 

This being so, we can understand that the inexpansive- 
ness of the Slavic church, its rigidity, its petrifaction was 
not its deficiency, but the condition under which alone it 
could play its part. Its deep significance consists in the 
fact that it was always only an organ of national self- 
preservation. The formularies under which this happened 
were borrowed from strangers. If the church would re- 
main true to herself, the foreign formularies must perforce 
remain formularies, petrify, ossify to a symbol, and shrink to 
a name. 

We have, therefore, a twofold opposition; one between 
Western and Slavic conceptions of culture and of the 
church, and a second between Western and Slavic relations 
to culture and to the church. Culture in the West means 
the national quality, and the church means the interna- 
tional element. With the Slav, on the contrary, it is the 
church that harbours the national element and culture the 
international. Culture and the church supplement each 
other in the West, completely; with the Slav the one grows 
out of the other, the national being in his case, as we saw, 
not the opposite to the international, but its fruit. 

Momcilo T. Selescovic. 

Paris, France. 



